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Notes of the Month 


America’s Steel Strike 

By the time this is read, the 500,000 American steel workers 
who are now on strike will probably have been sent back to their 
mills by court order. Or they may have reached a settlement with 
the twenty-five steel companies which have been closed down since 
the middle of July and which own 85 per cent of the industry’s 
total capacity of nearly 150 million tons a year. But whatever hap- 
pens now, the stoppage will have been the longest in the history of 
the American industry and seems sure to become a landmark in the 
development of relations between labour and management in the 
United States. . 

Already the dispute is leading to a reappraisal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the law governing these relations, under which, on 
19 October, the President asked the courts to order the men back 
to work because the strike was threatening the ‘national health and 
safety’. Whether or not such a threat actually exists, the strike has 
certainly reached the stage where shortages of steel are bringing 
heavy unemployment in other industries and are disrupting the 
economic pattern which only a few weeks ago seemed set for an 
expansion to new high levels. The President had scrupulously 
refrained from interfering earlier with the process of ‘free collec- 
tive bargaining’ which he esteems so much, but it is now being 
questioned whether the Government should have allowed the situ- 
ation to become so serious, particularly as it is clear that the nego- 
tiations never even began to make progress by themselves. ‘The 
first hint of a possible agreement came only after the invocation of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which both sides wished to avoid. Various 
legislative steps are now being discussed, including possibly some 
form of compulsory arbitration, in order to prevent the recurrence 
of such a disaster in a basic industry. 

It is ironic that the economy should now be in real danger from 
the strike, since it was to protect the economy from another real 
danger, that of inflation, that the employers originally took the rigid 
stand that has been responsible for the deadlock. When they did 
this, last summer, they had the encouragement not only of the 
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President but of the general public. Mr Eisenhower insisted that no 
settlement involving an increase in the price of steel (which could 
hardly fail to affect the prices of most other manufactured goods) 
could be tolerated. The companies maintained that no wage 
increase was possible without a price increase and that in any case 
a wage increase by itself would be inflationary, since it would 
spread to other industries which could not afford to absorb increas- 
ed labour costs. The employers therefore felt unable to offer any 
improvement in the expiring contract, under which the steel work- 
ers were already the highest paid group in American industry. 

In past years the steel companies have shown little reluctance to 
raise their prices and their new devotion to the anti-inflationary 
gospel seems to have been inspired partly by the growth of com- 
petition from steel produced more cheaply abroad and from sub- 
stitute materials produced at home, partly by recent Congressional 
investigations of their pricing practices which have suggested that 
they were pushing up their profits at the expense of the consumer. 
The companies’ stand was applauded by economic experts, both 
domestic and foreign, but it was accompanied by an intransigence 
and apparent lack of human understanding which has gradually 
alienated many observers who are not usually trade union sym- 
pathizers. Since the last negotiations three years ago new, and 
surprisingly reactionary, men have risen to the top in the steel 
firms, with more experience of business than of production, and 
this time the normally friendly bargaining has been conducted 
with a new aloofness and formality, and also a new unity, on the 
part of the employers. 

The union leaders, who would have settled for little more than a 
token increase for prestige purposes when the bargaining began, 
contend that profits and productivity are good enough—profits 
reached record levels in the first half of this year—to allow an 
increase in wages and welfare benefits without a price increase 
being necessary. The companies refused to consider any change at 
all unless the union first made concessions on working practices— 
the number of men on a job, relief schedules, and so on—so that 
the rise in labour costs might be covered by increased productivity 
and thus made non-inflationary. This is sound economics but the 
steel workers have an excellent record of co-operating with the 
employers over such matters as changes in work rules and the 
introduction of new machinery. The proposal thus seemed like an 
insult and an attack on the foundations of the union. 
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As a result the men, who had been reluctant to strike, since they 
were only just recovering from the reduced earnings brought by 
last year’s recession, went out—and stayed out—almost with 
enthusiasm. Such pressure as there has been for an end to the 
strike has come not on the union from the men but on the com- 
panies from the managers of other industries—motor-car manu- 
facturers, for example—who are feeling the shortage of steel. ‘Thus 
what began as a great crusade for the salvation of the American 
dollar is ending as a bitter and destructive battle between manage- 
ment and labour and one which may divide the United States for 
years to come. 


China Looks for New Friends 

THERE are signs that China is now interested in countries be- 
yond her immediate and traditional spheres of influence. Under- 
developed territories provide an area receptive to foreign economic 
aid and ultimately, perhaps, to foreign ideas in the form of Com- 
munism. The Bandung Conference increased China’s standing 
among Arab and African countries, and the influence she acquired 
then is being fostered by economic, political, and cultural contacts. 
Latin America, the other sphere in which China’s interest has 
increased over the past year, though a less likely area for her in- 
fluence to flourish, represents a more important one in that the 
twenty Latin American votes might help in obtaining for her the 
Chinese seat in the United Nations. 

During 1959 China’s relations with Iraq have grown warmer and 
with the U.A.R. correspondingly more frigid. As Communist 
influence has penetrated Iraq, so the Chinese press has paid more 
attention to the country, reporting in detail the March revolt, 
welcoming the withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact, and criticizing 
Nasser for his coolness to Kassem. A trade agreement was signed 
on 3 January; the Iraq—China Friendship Association was founded 
in Baghdad on 30 March; during the visit of a Chinese delegation 
to Iraq a cultural pact was signed in the spring for the exchange of 
students and teachers,’ followed on 17 July and 15 August by a 
visit from Iraqi delegates to China representing each group. An 
Iraqi film festival was held in Peking in July, a Chinese film 
festival in Baghdad in October, and other celebrations of each 
other’s national day took place. 

Besides Iraq and the U.A.R., China now has diplomatic links 


1 The Times, 6 April 1959. 
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with Morocco, the Sudan, and the Yemen. This latter State has 
also benefited economically from her relations with China. On 
23 January a protocol was signed providing for Chinese aid in 
building a cotton textile factory and a road from Sana to Hodeida, 
for which Chinese labour was brought in, amounting, it is reported, 
to 1,000 men.' Chinese goods have also been imported, and a gift 
of 10,000 tons of wheat received. 

China has now recognized the Algerian provisional government. 
After the visit of an Algerian delegation at the end of 1958 and the 
moral support given to the Algerian trade union leaders by the 
All-China Federation of Trade Unions and the Peking press, the 
F.L.N. announced towards the end of March that they were send- 
ing a military mission on a five-week visit to China. Meanwhile the 
Chinese Red Cross dispatched financial aid to Algerian refugees in 
Morocco and Tunis. During the mission’s visit to China, an 
‘Algeria Week’ was held, sponsored by the Chinese Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee, to ‘express the resolute support of the 
Chinese people for the heroic Algerian people’.* As to the outcome 
of the mission, no agreement was officially reported, but the 
F.L.N. indicated they were ‘satisfied’ .? 

In non-Arab Africa, China now has diplomatic relations with 
Guinea and a Sino-Guinean Cultural Co-operation Agreement 
was signed on 8 October. A Ghanaian ‘trade and goodwill delega- 
tion’ visited China at the beginning of October, while China’s 
interest in the Cameroons increased. The Chinese Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Committee entertained several representatives of the 
Union of the People of the Cameroons, and a rally was held in 
Peking supporting the ‘Cameroons’ people’s struggle’. 

This year China has entertained visitors from almost every 
Latin American country, among the more important being a 
Peruvian parliamentary group in June, a similar Colombian party 
in July, delegations of Venezuelan trade unionists in May, of 
Cuban, Chilean, and Argentinian students in August, and a 
Brazilian cultural and goodwill group in September. Individuals 
visiting China have included ex-President Cardenas of Mexico and 
Dr Juan Marinello, chairman of the People’s Socialist Party of 
Cuba. Traffic in the other direction included a party of Chinese 
journalists which visited Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, and Cuba in 
May, June, and July. Chinese cultural or friendship associations 


1 New York Herald Tribune, 12 April 1959. 
2 Hsinhua News Agency, 4 April 1959. 3 Combat, 23 May 1959. 
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have been founded during this year in Uruguay, Bolivia, and 
Colombia. China made a friendly gesture towards Uruguay and 
the Argentine by making a donation to the Red Cross in those 
countries for flood relief. Cuba, which has a Chinese colony of 
almost 30,000, about half of whom have become Cuban citizens, 
has been the object of the most intensive propaganda; the Chinese 
press gave the revolution a great deal of publicity. It is reported? 
that relations have existed for several years between China and the 
Cuban guerrillas. Following the visit of the Chinese journalists to 
Cuba, an office of the Hsinhua News Agency was established, 
staffed from mainland China, in order to publish a Chinese- 
language Communist paper. No doubt it is hoped that this news- 
paper will circulate among the Chinese communities in other 
Latin American countries. However, Cuba still preserves her 
diplomatic relations with Formosa. 

These goodwill missions, cultural contacts, and exchanges of 
delegations are by no means rare in modern international affairs. 
But in the case of China and the areas under consideration they 
are noticeable as being among the first. 


The International Monetary Fund’s Annual Meeting 

THE Managing Director of the International Monetary Fund, 
Dr Per Jacobsson, in submitting the Annual Report at the Fund’s 
annual meeting on 28 September, made a general survey of matters 
claiming the attention of the participating Governments at the 
present time. 

The enlargement of the Fund’s resources proposed last year has 
become effective, since countries having over 75 per cent of the 
total quotas have consented. The proportion has reached 83-56 
per cent of the quotas, and the Fund’s total resources are being 
increased from about $9,000 million to about $15,000 million. 

Moreover, the recent extension of convertibility by a number of 
countries has strengthened the Fund in that ‘the distinction 
between “hard” and “‘soft” currency countries has really become 
an anachronism’, and drawings in money units other than U.S. 
dollars have become relatively considerable. “The traditional 
argument for continued discrimination has thus, by and large, 
been eliminated.’ 

The measures of dollar discrimination that remain, in the form 
mainly of import restrictions, ‘are now more clearly seen to be 


1 Japan Times, 1 August 1959. 
. i . ) 
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protectionist devices, and it is likely that for this reason there will 
be resistance to their removal. They thus become a problem of 
commercial policy, and are no longer to be considered a balance of 
payments problem.’ 

When the Fund decides that restrictions maintained by a mem- 
ber country are not justified on balance of payments grounds, their 
retention becomes a matter for the contracting parties to the 
G.A.T.T. The majority of members of the Fund have enjoyed the 
privilege of the ‘transitional arrangements’ under Article XIV of 
the Fund Agreement: that is to say, they have been permitted to 
retain their existing restrictions on payments and transfers for 
current international transactions. Permission is granted on the 
ground of weakness in their balance of payments, and, after the 
first five years of the Fund, which expired in 1952, has been subject 
to annual review. Dr Jacobsson now foreshadows an abandonment 
of the transitional privilege under Article XIV by a number of 
countries. 

A reference to the stabilization schemes in several countries 
assisted by the Fund led Dr Jacobsson to enlarge upon ‘the prob- 
lems which arise when efforts are made to restore balance in an 
over-strained economy’. A stabilization programme usually means: 
‘balance the budget, restrain credit, and establish a realistic 
exchange rate’. Temporary resources postpone the trouble, 
inflation aggravates it. Eventually it is felt in a loss of monetary 
reserves. Stabilization really means ‘a process which requires part 
of the savings of the country concerned to be invested in additions 
to reserves’, and a consequent slowing down of expansion, except 
in so far as capital resources are obtained from abroad. 

Recently it has been for the most part under-developed coun- 
tries, dependent on primary products for their exports, that have 
needed stabilization schemes. But now the expansive measures 
taken to counteract the recession in the United States had affected 
even the American balance of payments, and have caused an out- 
flow of gold from the American reserves. “The measures adopted 
to remedy the situation have been on the same lines as . . . in other 
countries—balancing the budget and restricting credit, while at the 
same time paying greater attention to costs.’ No doubt Dr Jacobsson 
here had in mind the prolonged steel strike, which seems to have 
been the occasion for a pause in the upward movement of wages in 
other industries. He proceeded to comment that ‘increases in 
interest rates, made in response to a strong demand for funds 
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actively employed in business, do not arrest economic progress, 
but rather have the merit of ensuring a more balanced growth. 
They have further the advantage that a subsequent downward 
adjustment of the rates can be made effective fairly rapidly to pro- 
vide an active stimulus to recovery.’ 

Dr Jacobsson expressed the opinion that ‘in all likelihood world 
inflation is over’. The Fund Agreement bases all monetary systems 
on the American dollar, and it is American inflation that causes 
world inflation. If his anticipation is to be realized, the crucial 
question will be, is American inflation over? The recent turn of the 
American banking system to high short-term rates of interest 
encourages hope. But, if there is a recrudescence of inflation in the 
United States, only a devaluation of the American dollar relative to 
the money units of other countries can avert a world inflation. 

The concurrent annual meeting of the International Bank led to 
agreement on the establishment of the new International Develop- 
ment Association. The Fund meeting, as is usual, bore fruit rather 
in the interchange of ideas to be further considered by its Executive 
Directors with a view to future action, particularly towards the 
abandonment of trade discrimination, and the termination of the 
transitional arrangements under Article XIV. 





The World’s Refugees 


An Urgent Problem 


By BARONESS ELLIOT OF HARWOOD 


President and Chairman of the United Kingdom Committee 
for World Refugee Year 


[T Is rare in international affairs to find a subject that brings fifty- 
nine nations together in one cause. Such an occasion exists today, 
and the cause is the tragic plight of the refugees. 

Out of a suggestion from four British young men, a world move- 
ment has started in the year that began on 1 June 1959 and ends on 
31 May 1960. In these twelve months the aim is to make such an 
impact on the minds, hearts, and purses of the people of all the 
fifty-nine nations engaged in World Refugee Year as to make it 
possible to clear the refugee camps in Europe, give real help to the 
people both inside and outside the camps who are still homeless, 
and assist the other people in the Middle East and in Hong Kong 
who are also homeless and stateless. In order to achieve these 
objects national committees for World Refugee Year have been set 
up in all the participating countries. The British Committee aims 
at raising {2 million. 

The existence, in our very midst, of two and a half million still 
unsettled refugees is a reproach to all civilized nations. Why is it 
that, more than fourteen years after the end of the war, this 
situation still persists? 

In the first place, the second World War itself produced a 
refugee problem on a vast scale. Terrified populations had fled 
over borders from carnage, anarchy, and despair. Others had been 
uprooted and transported to forced labour and concentration 
camps. Changing borders and changing regimes, too, displaced 
thousands of families. In all, there were over 30 million homeless 
and displaced people—a staggering number. Resettling them placed 
a very heavy strain indeed on the resources of both governments 
and voluntary institutions. Most of them, however, were restored 
to normal life through the efforts of various international organiza- 
tions. During the existence of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, for instance, it was possible to find a haven in overseas 
countries for a million refugees, almost 400,000 of whom were 
accepted by Commonwealth countries. 

Such a tremendous effort—tremendous in terms of either 
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organization or finance—may have made ordinary people feel that 
the problem had been disposed of, and that strictly speaking no- 
body need be a refugee. In fact, the congenital disinclination of 
most governments to relax legal restrictions of many kinds, such as 
immigration quotas, health regulations, and formal documentary 
requirements, meant that for an unhappy residue of many thou- 
sands of human beings their ordeal was not only extended but 
exacerbated. It is ironic, as well as tragic, to consider that those 
who suffered most during the war years from nervous shock or 
strain, malnutrition, or prolonged exposure found themselves re- 
fused as immigrants because their sufferings had undermined their 
health. Many refugees, desperately anxious to start a new life 
somewhere—anywhere—found themselves left behind in refugee 
camps; often their families, although sufficiently able-bodied to 
comply with health regulations and so be acceptable as immi- 
grants, refused to desert their ailing members, thus denying them- 
selves the chance of a new life and adding to the refugee popula- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the army of the rootless dispossessed has been 
added to ever since. A million refugees have streamed into Hong 
Kong—university professors, farm labourers, the old and young, 
halt or fit, tiny, unaccompanied children, mothers with babies. 
Nearly a million Arabs were displaced in the Middle East by the 
upheaval of 1948, many of whom have been living in conditions 
of unutterable squalor and degradation. Political strife in Algeria 
has driven 180,000 refugees to Tunisia and Morocco. The advent 
of Communism in China has reduced 10,000 European refugees 
there to the lowest ebb of poverty and distress. And there are still 
160,000 refugees in Europe, of whom 30,000 are still herded into 
dreary, out-of-date camps. These camps contain 6,000 children 
under the age of fourteen, who have never known any other 
environment, and whom it has not been possible to move be- 
cause some member of their families is ill or diseased. Some of 
these camps, incidentally, are old concentration camps, heavy with 
the psychic atmosphere of past misery and outrage; one may re- 
furbish and whitewash, dismantle the machine-gun emplacements 
and watchtowers, remove the barbed wire and electrified fencing 
and all the other accoutrements of mass-produced misery—but 
the terrible memories remain. By the mere association of ideas it 
is impossible that they can ever be, in any healthy sense, fit for 
human habitation. It is hardly possible to think of any place more 
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cruelly unsuited to the upbringing of very young children. 

The world refugee problem is one of the greatest magnitude and 
paramount urgency. Anyone who has had the responsibility of 
bringing up children knows something of the effort and expense 
involved in getting a single human life directed along the right 
lines. Apart from the fundamental problems of housing and clothes 
and food, each individual has personal problems, such as health, 
education, and finding work which gives reasonable scope and 
dignity to a personality. What, then, can be done, in a positive 
way, for these 24 million people, at present condemned by cir- 
cumstance to an existence of frustration, indignity, boredom, and 
unhappiness? It is important to remember that these refugees are 
in their present state, not because of their inadequacy, improvi- 
dence, or wrongdoing of any kind. Their situation is entirely 
fortuitous; what has happened to them is what could have hap- 
pened to anyone, and it might be expected that their very state of 
helplessness would be a challenge to people of conscience, people 
better placed and able to relieve their necessities. But at the point 
at which they begin to feel that there is no active human conscience, 
that their situation is accepted as a matter of course, they lose hope. 
Nobody can really live without hope of something better, at least 
some chance of self-improvement. Yet hope, the very first require- 
ment of human nature, is precisely what thousands of refugees 
have not got; they have been ignored and forgotten too long. 

Whose responsibility are these refugees? The short answer is, 
everybody’s. Administratively, the overall responsibility rests with 
the United Nations, whose special agencies for this purpose 
are now the office of the High Commissioner for Refugees 
(U.N.H.C.R.) in Geneva and the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Middle East (U.N.R.W.A.).! 
Much of their work, of course, is implemented through inter- 
national, voluntary organizations which were first in this field and 
understand it well, but the extent of their help depends, obviously, 
on the funds available. These funds come from member nations, 
and they have never been equal to the unceasing demand. Some 
countries have given generously, some parsimoniously, and others 
not at all. 

The greatest single obstacle in this fight for the refugees has, 
undoubtedly, been public apathy. In a world of constant alarms 


1 For the earlier post-war stages of the refugee problem, see articles in The 
World Today, August 1952 and October 1953. 
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and excursions it is difficult to maintain interest at white heat all 
the time; any great upheaval which evokes an immediate emotional 
response—as with the influx of Hungarian refugees in 1956—will 
see red tape torn to shreds, regulations suspended, and both 
hearts and purses opened without argument. Tiny Austria, which 
is not a rich country, admitted refugees without argument or 
formality, well beyond the limits of her physical and financial re- 
sources. Who, it was asked, could possibly refuse refuge to two 
small boys of nine and eleven, who had walked unaccompanied for 
over one hundred miles? Or a woman who had not even time to 
clothe the baby, but had wrapped it in her shawl to protect it 
against the winter cold? Transit centres such as that as Eisenstadt 
were crammed to overflowing, but in those desperate days there 
was always a way; people slept on the floor, or an old cardboard 
box served as a cradle. A horrified public responded magnificently 
and instantly with money, transport, accommodation, and offers 
of work, and most of the 200,000 Hungarian refugees were re- 
settled in very short time, although 14,000 of them still remain in 
Austria. 

How different is the problem in the Middle East. The million 
Arabs displaced from their homes in 1948 are still rootless and 
living in conditions which would land any farmer in prison here 
if he housed his cattle in a similar way. There are 248,000 refugees 
in the Gaza Strip, where they outnumber the local population by 
two to one. There are over 590,000 in Jordan, where they comprise 
a third of the population. There are 131,000 in the Lebanon, and 
111,000 in the Syrian Region of the United Arab Republic.’ Over 
400,000 of these million refugees live in camps, most of them 
devoid of the most elementary sanitation and hygiene, and on the 
barest subsistence level. In spite of U.N.R.W.A., over one-quarter 
of whose budget is spent on education and health services, illiteracy 
and disease remain and the smouldering discontent born of in- 
activity and frustration may flare up at any time, with appalling 
consequences. 

It is true that U.N.R.W.A. has been spending over £4 million a 
year on food for the 850,000 Arab refugees in its care, but measured 
against the magnitude of the problem that is very little, allowing 
only about 4d. a day for each refugee’s basic food ration. Extra 
food for one year can be provided for one refugee for £5: 


‘Cf. Annual Report of the Director of the U.N.R.W.A. (General Assembly 
Official Records, 14th Session, Supplement 14, New York, 1959), p. 10. 
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U.N.R.W.A. has 380 schools, but no money whatever for intro- 
ducing sports into the curriculum—15 can provide one school 
with equipment for physical culture. A cash grant of £25 enables 
one Arab to work as a blacksmith, coffee grinder, hawker, photo- 
grapher, or something else to maintain his self-respect; £64 can 
give a refugee vocational training for a year. And so on. Cash, and 
cash alone, can ease the refugee problem. 

The problem in Hong Kong, where a million refugees have 
inundated a territory unable either to accommodate or to support 
them, is pitiful, despite the generous efforts of the Government. 
The Hong Kong authorities, in the early days of the inundation, 
erected low-cost accommodation for 300,000 people, but even this 
is inadequate. The accommodation, costing only a few shillings a 
week, is, in any case, beyond the pockets of the majority of Chinese 
refugees. They live, in their hundreds of thousands, in damp, 
dirty shacks, erected anywhere of anything—old cardboard boxes, 
empty tin cans, scraps of corrugated iron, bits and pieces of tim- 
ber. Whole families exist underneath a kind of ‘umbrella’ of 
rubbish—scraps of rag, paper, and wood suspended perilously on 
wires or string over an alleyway. Many more live in unseaworthy 
boats and rafts. A single act of carelessness and a whole community 
is aflame. Sanitation is often non-existent, hygiene impossible, and 
morality difficult with groups of all ages thrown together with 
complete lack of privacy. 

The Hong Kong Government has prepared a list of specific pro- 
jects dealing with housing, unemployment, medical aid, and youth 
services amongst the refugees, with which they could supplement 
existing aid, if funds could be found. 

The object of the World Refugee Year is, briefly, to revive the 
flagging sense of public urgency, in all countries, towards the 
world refugee problem; to encourage governments, institutions, 
and individuals to give generously to any project which eases the 
refugees’ lot and improves their prospects in any way, and to in- 
sist that this, being primarily a human problem, should be tackled 
from a human rather than a legalistic, political, or national point of 
view. This implies the waiving of much red tape—a more liberal 





attitude to requests for immigration and settlement. 

World Refugee Year was born when Tim Raison, editor of the 
quarterly political journal Crossbow, conceived an article entitled 
‘Wanted: A World Refugee Year’. The article was written by 
Christopher Chataway, the well-known B.B.C. broadcaster and 
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athlete (now Conservative M.P. for Lewisham, North), Trevor 
Philpott, and Colin Jones. Between them, they prepared a moving 
survey of the whole refugee problem, and pleaded for a reawaken- 
ing of conscience throughout the world, so that intensified and 
concerted action would result. This feature aroused the enthusiasm 
of the representative of the High Commissioner for Refugees in 
London. The press, the United Nations Association, and the 
Foreign Office added their weight. Then the British Government 
gave its support and promised a contribution of £200,000, besides 
undertaking to promote the scheme in the United Nations. The 
idea was accepted with enthusiasm by fifty-nine nations, and Mr 
Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the United Nations, set 
up a small staff to co-ordinate arrangements. 

In Britain, a United Kingdom Committee for World Refugee 
Year was set up. It is entirely non-political in basis. Fifty people 
eminent in all walks of life and representing all parties, faiths, and 
interests joined the Advisory Council. Her Majesty the Queen 
agreed to be Patron, and the three leaders of the Parliamentary 
parties, Mr Macmillan, Mr Gaitskell, and Mr Grimond, became 
Vice-Patrons. 

The United Kingdom Committee has set itself a minimum tar- 
get of £2 million, although it will raise more if it can. World 
Refugee Year is, after all, the result of British initiative and it be- 
hoves us to set the example in giving. 'The machinery for translat- 
ing cash into useful action exists already, and has existed for a long 
time. There is no shortage of workers with the necessary back- 
ground of social work, charity administration, knowledge of inter- 
national affairs, languages, and welfare, or the necessary under- 
standing, patience, and energy which such work demands. Many 
admirable organizations have worked long and hard in this field. 
The Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service has helped the World 
Council of Churches to resettle 200,000 refugees overseas in the 
last ten years, and hopes to establish a vocational guidance train- 
ing centre for Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, and to institute 
new welfare services for sick and aged refugees in Europe. The 
Save the Children Fund, the British Council for Aid to Refugees, 
the Friends Service Council, the Catholic Women’s League Relief 
and Refugee Committee, and the Central British Fund for Jewish 
Relief and Rehabilitation (to name just a few) are all straining 
themselves to the limit of their physical and financial resources. 
Existing refugee organizations can expand their humanitarian work 
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in simple proportion to the financial support which the British 
public is able—or willing—to give. 

The United Nations’ primary targets are to clear the European 
refugee camps of all refugees who have been living there for ten 
years or more. This is especially urgent for the thousands of 
children who have known nothing but camp life. The plight of 
European refugees in China is tragic, and thousands are living in 
poverty for want of the fare to a new home. 

It must be emphasized that World Refugee Year is not meant 
to be a mere relief project, although relief for malnutrition, disease, 
and bad housing is, of course, a first necessity. Its aim is to raise 
enough money to engage in long-term rehabilitation, which im- 
plies resettlement of refugees, vocational guidance so that they can 
earn a living, and education and physical instruction facilities for 
children, so that they are spared illiteracy, demoralization, and ill 
health. 

The mechanics by which the public can help are simple enough. 
Institutions and individuals can contact any one of the many local 
committees of World Refugee Year, established under the leader- 
ship of civic heads throughout the country, or any organization of 
their choice concerned with refugee welfare, or can get information 
direct from the United Kingdom Committee for World Refugee 
Year, g Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.1. 


A Year of Army Rule in the Sudan 


For almost a year the Sudan has been ruled by senior officers. On 
17 November 1958, without a shot fired, the army took power, 
abolished the five-man Supreme Council, suspended the Constitu- 
tion, and dissolved Parliament. Overnight parliamentary democ- 
racy, which had been practised in the Sudan for two years as a self- 
governing condominium and for three as an independent republic, 
was swept aside. Sovereign power has since resided in a Supreme 
Military Council headed by Lt-General Ibrahim Abboud, acting 
through a part-military part-civilian Council of Ministers, also 
with General Abboud at its head as Prime Minister. The Supreme 
Military Council has granted Ministers the full powers usually as- 
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sociated with military dictatorship—powers of arbitrary arrest and 
detention, of trial by closed military court with the right to remove 
cases from civil jurisdiction, of control of the press and censorship. 
‘These powers have been exercised and, under the continuing state 
of emergency, freedom of speech, assembly, and association is 
denied. ‘The military regime has had serious trouble only from 
within the army itself and in the past year there has three times 
been a ‘march on Khartoum’. That these crises have passed with- 
out bloodshed says much for the cool-headedness of the Sudanese. 

The purpose of the military take-over was stability rather than 
revolution and its spirit has thus been far removed from that of the 
young-officer movements in Egypt and Iraq. In his first proclama- 
tion, General Abboud said: ‘In changing the prevailing state of 
affairs, we are not after personal gain nor are we motivated by any 
hatred or malice towards anyone. Our aim is the stability, pros- 
perity, and welfare of this country and its people.’ He listed ‘bitter 
political strife’, instability, failure to safeguard independence, and 
misuse of the national resources as the faults of the past, and the 
army’s year in power may be judged by considering how far these 
faults existed and to what extent they have been remedied. 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY RIVALRIES 

During the two years of self-government (1954-5), Parliament 
had been divided between two main parties, the Government 
National Unionist Party (N.U.P.), led by Ismail El Azhari, and the 
Opposition Umma Party, led by Abdullah Khalil. The N.U.P. had 
the patronage of Sayed Ali El Mirghani and had won the 1953 
election, on a platform of association with Egypt, with the help of 
the votes of his Khatmia sect; the Umma, which had stood for 
complete independence, had the support of Sayed Abdel Rahman 
E] Mahdi and the votes of his Ansar.? As Ismail El Azhari dropped 
the Egyptian connections of his party and stood for complete in- 
dependence, he lost the support of El Mirghani, and by the time 
independence was declared on 1 January 1956 it was clear the 
unity of the N.U.P. was threatened. On 2 February of that year he 
was forced to form an all-party Government; on 26 June a new 
party, the People’s Democratic Party (P.D.P.), was formed from 
the Khatmia elements of the N.U.P. and with the patronage of El 
Mirghani; on 7 July, after the defeat of Ismail El Azhari on a 
motion of confidence in Parliament, a coalition Government was 

1 i.e., members of the sect adhering to El Mahdi. 
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in simple preportion to the financial support which the British 
public is able—or willing—to give. 

The United Nations’ primary targets are to clear the European 
refugee camps of all refugees who have been living there for ten 
years or more. This is especially urgent for the thousands of 
children who have known nothing but camp life. The plight of 
European refugees in China is tragic, and thousands are living in 
poverty for want of the fare to a new home. 

It must be emphasized that World Refugee Year is not meant 
to be a mere relief project, although relief for malnutrition, disease, 
and bad housing is, of course, a first necessity. Its aim is to raise 
enough money to engage in long-term rehabilitation, which im- 
plies resettlement of refugees, vocational guidance so that they can 
earn a living, and education and physical instruction facilities for 
children, so that they are spared illiteracy, demoralization, and ill 
health. 

The mechanics by which the public can help are simple enough. 
Institutions and individuals can contact any one of the many local 
committees of World Refugee Year, established under the leader- 
ship of civic heads throughout the country, or any organization of 
their choice concerned with refugee welfare, or can get information 
direct from the United Kingdom Committee for World, Refugee 
Year, g Grosvenor Crescent, London, 5.W.1. 


A Year of Army Rule in the Sudan 


For almost a year the Sudan has been ruled by senior officers. On 
17 November 1958, without a shot fired, the army took power, 
abolished the five-man Supreme Council, suspended the Constitu- 
tion, and dissolved Parliament. Overnight parliamentary democ- 
racy, which had been practised in the Sudan for two years as a self- 
governing condominium and for three as an independent republic, 
was swept aside. Sovereign power has since resided in a Supreme 
Military Council headed by Lt-General Ibrahim Abboud, acting 
through a part-military part-civilian Council of Ministers, also 
with General Abboud at its head as Prime Minister. The Supreme 
Military Council has granted Ministers the full powers usually as- 
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sociated with military dictatorship—powers of arbitrary arrest and 
detention, of trial by closed military court with the right to remove 
cases from civil jurisdiction, of control of the press and censorship. 
‘These powers have been exercised and, under the continuing state 
of emergency, freedom of speech, assembly, and association is 
denied. ‘The military regime has had serious trouble only from 
within the army itself and in the past year there has three times 
been a ‘march on Khartoum’, That these crises have passed with- 
out bloodshed says much for the cool-headedness of the Sudanese. 

The purpose of the military take-over was stability rather than 
revolution and its spirit has thus been far removed from that of the 
young-officer movements in Egypt and Iraq. In his first proclama- 
tion, General Abboud said: ‘In changing the prevailing state of 
affairs, we are not after personal gain nor are we motivated by any 
hatred or malice towards anyone. Our aim is the stability, pros- 
perity, and welfare of this country and its people.’ He listed ‘bitter 
political strife’, instability, failure to safeguard independence, and 
misuse of the national resources as the faults of the past, and the 
army’s year in power may be judged by considering how far these 
faults existed and to what extent they have been remedied. 


POLITICAL AND MILITARY RIVALRIES 

During the two years of self-government (1954-5), Parliament 
had been divided between two main parties, the Government 
National Unionist Party (N.U.P.), led by Ismail El Azhari, and the 
Opposition Umma Party, led by Abdullah Khalil. The N.U.P. had 
the patronage of Sayed Ali El Mirghani and had won the 1953 
election, on a platform of association with Egypt, with the help of 
the votes of his Khatmia sect; the Umma, which had stood for 
complete independence, had the support of Sayed Abdel Rahman 
i] Mahdi and the votes of his Ansar.? As Ismail El Azhari dropped 
the Egyptian connections of his party and stood for complete in- 
dependence, he lost the support of El Mirghani, and by the time 
independence was declared on 1 January 1956 it was clear the 
unity of the N.U.P. was threatened. On 2 February of that year he 
was forced to form an all-party Government; on 26 June a new 
party, the People’s Democratic Party (P.D.P.), was formed from 
the Khatmia elements of the N.U.P. and with the patronage of El 
Mirghani; on 7 July, after the defeat of Ismail El Azhari on a 
motion of confidence in Parliament, a coalition Government was 

1 i.e., members of the sect adhering to El Mahdi. 
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formed under Abdullah Khalil in which the P.D.P. joined with 
the Umma. From then until the army came to power, this uneasy 
coalition continued with the backing of the two religious leaders, 
El Mahdi and El Mirghani, while the N.U.P., now devoid of 
sectarian support, remained in Opposition. Southern parliamen- 
tarians either stood aloof in the Southern Liberal Party (S.L.P.) 
or, backing now one, now another of the major northern parties, 
added at times to the confusion of what had become a three-party 
Parliament. This position was unchanged by the election of Febru- 
ary/March 1958 which gave the following seats in the House of 
Representatives: Umma 63, P.D.P. 27, N.U.P. 45, S.L.P. 20, 
other southerners 18. 

The Umma-P.D.P. coalition was not founded on any similarity 
of interests and showed itself shaky from the start. On the one hand 
was the Umma, suspicious of Egyptian intentions (the border inci- 
dent of February 1958 gave good reason for these suspicions) 
anxious to preserve close ties with the United Kingdom and the 
West, and, when the future Constitution was discussed, proposing 
the appointment of El Mahdi as life President of the Republic; on 
the other hand the P.D.P., seeking friendlier relations with Egypt! 
and adopting the then Egyptian policy of closer association with 
the East, and resisting any attempt to elevate El Mahdi at the ex- 
pense of the position of E] Mirghani. In Opposition, the N.U.P. 
leadership was outwardly friendly to Egypt while still viewing any 
possible Egyptian interference with suspicion. 

Disputes within the coalition, which were hampering decisive 
government, came to a head in July 1958 over the acceptance of 
United States economic assistance. In a compromise, aid was ac- 
cepted, but only with severe restrictions on its use. Soon after- 
wards, in August, contacts towards the formation of a new coali- 
tion between the Umma and the N.U.P. became more open and 
at the same time the possibility of a military take-over was con- 
sidered by a small group of senior officers close to Abdullah 
Khalil, the Prime Minister, who, himself an ex-brigadier, believed 
that the clear and firm government which the country needed was 
not being provided by democratic means. The two most prominent 
of this group of officers were Major-General Ahmed Abdel Wahab 
and Brigadier Hassan Beshir Nasr. 

In October the leader of the P.D.P. had talks with President 


1'The name Egypt is used throughout, covering the Egyptian Region of the 
U.A.R. after its formation. 
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Nasser in Cairo and met the N.U.P. leader, Ismail El Azhari, there 
on his way through from a visit to Baghdad. Although the meeting 
was brief and the possibility of any alignment of P.D.P. and 
N.U.P. being strong enough to form a government was remote, 
the suspicions of Abdullah Khalil and the army that some new 
‘plot’ was being hatched were aroused. Negotiations between 
Umma and N.U.P. had meanwhile continued, and to facilitate the 
re-formation of the Government six Umma Ministers, on the ad- 
vice of El Mahdi, early in November placed their resignations in 
the hands of Abdullah Khalil. With the return from Cairo of 
Ismail El Azhari, final agreement for a coalition between Umma 
and N.U.P. was reached on 16 November. The agreement, by 
combining the wide respect for El Mahdi with the appeal of Ismail 
El Azhari, popular in the non-tribal society of the towns, was 
likely to ensure stability of rule; the future of Abdullah Khalil in 
such a coalition was uncertain. Already the group of senior officers 
had decided to act and, with the concurrence of the commander- 
in-chief, General Abboud, the army took power on the morning of 
17 November. 

The higher ranks of the army were not, however, united and this 
became apparent three months later. While the formation of the 
Supreme Military Council was for the most part strictly in accord- 
ance with seniority, one senior officer, Brigadier Mohieddin 
Ahmed Abdullah, was omitted and two colonels known for their 
support of General Abdel Wahab were included. Belief that the 
‘seizure’ of power was merely a continuation of rule by those of 
like mind to Abdullah Khalil grew when two outgoing Umma 
Ministers were icluded in the new Council of Ministers. 

On 2 March 1959 Brigadier Abdullah and T/Brigadier Abdel 
Rahim Shennan, with two companies of troops from their Eastern 
and Northern Commands, occupied Khartoum, arrested General 
Abdel Wahab and the two colonels, and presented demands to the 
Supreme Council, which were accepted for consideration; the 
arrested officers were released and the troops returned to their 
commands. Hearing that action was planned against them, Briga- 
dier Abdullah and Brigadier Shennan returned with a slightly 
larger force on 4 March to ensure that their demands were satisfied. 
They claimed to speak for the majority of young officers and later 
stated their aims to be the strengthening of General Abboud’s 
position as leader, the removal of ‘foreign influence’ through 
General Abdel Wahab, the solution of problems with Egypt, and 
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‘reconciling the dispute between government and people’. The 
Supreme Military Council was re-formed to include the two ‘rebel’ 
brigadiers and to exclude General Abdel Wahab, who was retired 
on pension, and the two colonels. 

No change in policy was noticeable with the advent of the two 
brigadiers to power and they remained a minority within the 
Council. They sought advice outside the army on what policy to 
adopt and were in contact with known Communists among others. 
On 22 May troops from the Northern and Eastern Commands 
again approached Khartoum, but the young officers leading them 
were persuaded by Brigadier Abdullah to return to their bases be- 
fore they had entered the capital: The move appeared to be de- 
signed to strengthen the hands of the two brigadiers and to have 
been called off at the last moment owing to disagreement between 
them. They were later arrested and in July, after an open court- 
martial, were found guilty of conspiring to cause a mutiny; on 
22 September they were given death sentences, commuted to life 
imprisonment. Eight other officers were imprisoned, twenty dis- 
missed from the army, and Major-General Ahmed Abdullah 
Hamid, another member of the Supreme Military Council, was 
dismissed after trial for failing to report his knowledge of the 
mutinous movement of troops. 

The Supreme Military Council is now reduced from twelve 
members to seven, leaving General Abboud’s position within it 
strengthened and, at his right hand, combining the offices of 
deputy C.-in-C. and Minister for Cabinet Affairs, Brigadier Nasr. 
The seven members combine with five civilians to form the Council 
of Ministers. 


INTERNAL STABILITY 

All political parties were abolished by the military and their 
property confiscated. Their leaders have remained inactive but, 
during the crises of March and May, it was considered necessary 
to restrict the movements of some of them. 

The two religious leaders, stressing the need for stability, called 
on their followers to support the army when it came to power last 
November but in the case of El Mahdi this support was clearly 
conditional on the army’s continued unity and fulfilment of its 
promise to stay in power only so long as was necessary. El Mahdi, 
in a statement, said that he had attempted to improve the political 
situation ‘but the army carried out its coup. When matters return 
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to their natural course and parliamentary life is resumed, as de- 
terminedly pledged by the army, we will come back again to finish 
the construction we have begun.’ In March he warned against the 
danger of any split in the army and this warning was repeated, 
after his death in that month, by his son and successor Siddik El 
Mahdi. The regime has been apprehensive of hostile activity by 
the Ansar (unlikely in the face of the army’s strength), and the 
death of El Mahdi, which was the occasion of nation-wide mourn- 
ing, was passed over with the minimum of official recognition. 

In the southern Sudan the disturbances of August 1955 and 
their aftermath! were followed by a strengthening of the southern 
demand for ‘federation’. The demand, which to the tribesman and 
his chief embodies the somewhat negative attitude of not wishing 
to be administered by northerners and to the educated parliamen- 
tarian a separate government for the southern provinces autono- 
mous in all internal affairs, is widespread but, through lack of 
trained personnel, has never yet seemed possible of execution. 
When Parliament agreed on the declaration of independence on 
19 December 1955, it also agreed unanimously that ‘the claims of 
southern members of this Parliament for a federal government for 
the three southern provinces be given full consideration by the 
Constituent Assembly’. The Assembly, which was formed of the 
members of the House of Representatives and the elected members 
of the Senate after the February/March 1958 election, gave federal 
systems some consideration in its committees but left the southern- 
ers far from satisfied. One member, who was found to have drawn 
up a plan for obtaining federal government by force if constitu- 
tional methods failed, was imprisoned and was not able to take his 
seat. 

Since the military take-over, the Government has made clear 
that the Sudan is a unity and that no federalist ideas will be tolera- 
ted. Little has since been heard openly of the southern demands, 
although a closed military court has sentenced to imprisonment 
one southerner who spoke of ‘federation’ and was said to have 
threatened northerners. 

The military Government’s policy in the south has been to make 
a strong effort to eliminate the recurrent incidents caused by the 
remainder of the 1955 southern mutineers by means of strong 
military measures in the areas bordering on Uganda and Kenya, 
to encourage economic development in the south by increasing 


1 See ‘The Sudan for the Sudanese’, in The World Today, October 1955. 
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plantation of coffee and other new crops, and to integrate the school 
system as quickly as possible by completing the take-over of mis- 
sionary schools and the introduction of Arabic as the medium of 
instruction. Government expenditure on the religious training of 
southern Muslims has also been increased. 

The only political group which has publicly shown its opposition 
to the military regime is the Communist Party. Under one name or 
another, it has existed in the Sudan as an illegal organization since 
1946. When in 1956 its leader, Abdel Khalig Mahgoub, said openly 
that he spoke for the Communist Party in the Sudan, no action was 
taken against him and the party’s activities were tolerated under 
the civil administrations. While it has not been successful in open 
politics (one member of its popular front, the Anti-Imperialist 
Front, was returned in 1953 for the graduates’ constituency, but 
none in 1958), its supporters have controlled many trade unions 
and the Sudan Workers’ ‘Trade Union Federation, have guided the 
affairs of the women’s and youth organizations, have held key 
posts in most professional associations, and were instrumental in 
organizing many social, cultural, and sports clubs. Despite its 
small numbers it has wielded considerable influence since inde- 
pendence, largely owing to the lack of clear policy among the major 
political parties. 

Under the military regime the trade unions were suspended and 
leaders of the Federation imprisoned after a closed military trial 
on charges of illegal assembly and association with international 
Communist bodies. A drive to round up all known Communist 
sympathizers was started in May 1958 and more than 150 have 
been detained. Abdel Khalig Mahgoub and ten other leaders were 
brought before a magistrate in October and the case against them 
has been referred to a major court. Despite these measures, slogans 
have been painted on walls and leaflets bearing the name of the 
Communist Party have been distributed in all main towns during 
the military rule, and in August leaflets were distributed even 
within the barracks of Khartoum. Attempts have been made to 
discover and eradicate Communist sympathizers among young 
army officers, who, anxious to provide the military leadership with 
fresh political ideas, may find Marxist views the most convenient. 


RELATIONS WITH EGYPT 


While each successive Government in the Sudan, whether civil 
or military, has professed a genuine desire for good relations with 
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Egypt, there has existed and there remains a strong Sudanese sus- 
picion of Egyptian motives towards the Sudan. Relations with 
Egypt, as mentioned earlier, have played an important role in party 
political rivalry, and Egyptian influence, through the Cairo press 
and radio, can be considerable. Egyptian money was said to be 
used to influence parliamentarians, but, if this was so, it was of 
little effect. ‘The Sudanese attitude was summed up when, in July 
1958, a newly arrived Egyptian diplomat was declared persona non 
grata; the Government reaffirmed its ‘determination to maintain 
amicable relations, but it cannot do so at the expense of public 
security and the safety of the State’. 

The military regime repeated the desire for friendly relations, 
and there has been no overt Egyptian activity since November 1958. 
A small group of army officers known for their sympathies with the 
Egyptian regime have been retired, but, beyond this, there is no 
apparent group within the army favouring closer association with 
Cairo. Egypt seems to have been confused by events in the Sudan 
and the Cairo press hailed the March incident as a victory for 
Arab nationalism but, when the two brigadiers involved were ar- 
rested in May, accused them of fostering a Communist-inspired 
plot against Egypt. 

On 10 October a Sudanese delegation started discussion in 
Cairo on the two main disputes between the two countries— 
finance and trade, and Nile water. After the United Kingdom and 
India, Egypt has been the Sudan’s third strongest trading partner, 
the terms of trade being in the Sudan’s favour in normal years. 

1957 1958 _ 1959 
(first half-year) 
(in millions of Sudanese pounds") 


Exports to Egypt 9°6 4°3 o°8 
Imports from Egypt 5°1 as 1°! 


1LS.1=LE.1={£1 os. 6d. 


Under a payments agreement of April 1957, the annual balance of 
trade over LS.500,000 is to be settled in a currency acceptable to 
the creditor nation. As the Sudan has requested payment in ster- 
ling, settlement, which has been made by Egypt in the past two 
years, involves a drain on Egypt’s depleted sterling balances. To 
avoid this, and perhaps also for political reasons, Egypt placed 
severe restrictions on imports from the Sudan early in 1958 and 
the Sudan replied by extending to Egypt her own restrictions on 
imports, imposed in April 1958. Trade consequently fell off greatly 
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in 1958, and in 1959, for which a limited agreement for the ex- 
change of goods to the value of LS.14 million was made, it has 
been a mere trickle.? 

Under another agreement in April 1957 Egypt was to provide 
the Sudan with goods or services to the value of LS.2 million 
annually to pay off the balance of the value of Egyptian banknotes 
repatriated when the Sudan introduced her own currency; the 
balance amounted to LS.g-4 million. Over 1957 and 1958 Egypt 
had defaulted on this agreement to the extent of LS.2-7 million 
and a further LS.2 million will soon be due for 1959. 

The second question discussed in Cairo is the Nile, on which 
negotiations have been held intermittently for almost six years. 
The question now has some urgency, as work on the High Aswan 
Dam, which will flood parts of the northern Sudan, is to start in 
December, and the Sudan is anxious to start work on her Roseires 
Dam on the Blue Nile, for which World Bank finance is not avail- 
able until agreement with Egypt is reached. Under the 1929 Nile 
Waters Agreement, signed on behalf of the British and Egyptian 
Governments and not accepted as binding by the independent 
Sudan, the Sudan cannot use more water at the low season nor 
construct any works on the Niles without the prior approval of 
Egypt. 

The Sudan has agreed to the construction of the High Aswan 
Dam in principle (although it does not comply with her overall 
plan for the Nile valley) so long as Egypt is prepared to pay com- 
pensation for land flooded and for the rehabilitation of those in the 
flooded area whose livelihood is lost, and so long as agreement is 
reached on the relative shares of the two countries in the total flow 
of the Nile. Egypt has agreed in principle to the payment of com- 
pensation. 

The average annual flow of the Nile measured at Aswan is 
estimated at 84,000 million cubic metres. Of this Egypt at present 
uses 48,000 million and the Sudan 4,500 million. Egypt has offered 
in previous negotiations to allot the Sudan 12,000 million from the 
balance. The questions to be decided are whether division should 
be of the total flow or of the balance after deducting present use; 
whether losses through evaporation should first be deducted (the 
High Aswan Dam reservoir is expected to lose 10,000 million a 


1 Agreement has since been reached on an exchange of trade ‘to a value of 
close on £5 million during a twelve-month period’. Details of the agreement are 
not yet available. 
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year through evaporation); whether division should be based on 
relative populations or irrigable areas; and whether the two 
countries’ shares should be stated in quantities or in percentages 
(as the river flow varies greatly from year to year). 


ECONOMIC REVIVAL 

Although the poor economic situation of the Sudan was not a 
major reason for the army’s seizure of power, facing it has been 
one of the Government’s main tasks and in doing so it has been 
very successful. Cotton, providing 60 per cent of the country’s 
foreign currency and, through Government participation in its 
growing and through export duty, paying for much of the develop- 
ment programme, is the backbone of the Sudan’s economy. The 
1957 crop (that marketed in March 1957) was a record one, but an 
unrealistic sales policy, with stated fixed reserve prices for sale by 
auction, left a third of the crop unsold at the end of the year. The 
1958 crop, due to climatic conditions and infestation, was an ex- 
tremely poor one and sales remained slow so that a similar carry- 
over from the two seasons was left at the end of 1958. As a result 
the free sterling reserves had fallen from LS.35-7 million at the 
start of 1957 to LS.4°8 million at the end of 1958. The Sudan had 
by then drawn LS.1-7 million from the International Monetary 
Fund, and the Sudan Gezira Board, the main cotton producer, had 
contracted a short-term loan of LS.2-g9 million. Import restric- 
tions had been imposed in April 1958 but local traders had stocked 
up in anticipation of these restrictions. 

Production Sales Carry-over Price’ 
1957 699,000 bales 464,000 235,000 LS.23-000 


1958 259,000 ,, 231,000 263,000 LS.14°900 
1959 660,000 _ ,, 923,000 nil LS.10-000 


1 March prices per kantar for grade G3S. 


This was the position the army faced on taking power. Negotia- 
tions were concluded for the credit finance of imports with the 
U.S.A. (LS.5-2 million), the United Kingdom (LS.4-9 million), 
and Federal Germany (LS.2 million), which tided the Sudan over 
her immediate needs. In January 1959, civil service advice to 
abolish the fixed stated reserve price, while retaining the right to 
withdraw cotton from auction, was accepted, with the result that 
the carry-over was disposed of and the 1959 crop was all sold, 
albeit at considerably lower prices than before, by August 1959. 
The Sudan Gezira Board had repaid its loan, the free sterling 
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reserves stood at over LS.30 million at the end of August, and 
import restrictions were relaxed. . 

It has since been possible to provide LS.8-6 million for new 
development projects out of current revenue for the present 
financial year. This will mostly be spent on a hydro-electric power 
plant at Sennar on the Blue Nile and on part of the third stage of 
the Managil Extension to the Gezira irrigated area. Agreements 
have also been concluded for the establishment of a cotton spinning 
and weaving factory with United States capital, and a tannery, a 
carton factory, and the nucleus of a mercantile fleet under a Yugo- 
slav loan, and negotiations are still continuing for the foreign 
financing of sugar refineries. United States economic aid has been 
freed from the limitations put on it by Parliament. Offers of econo- 
mic assistance from the Soviet Union resulted in discussions in 
Khartoum with a Soviet delegation but had no immediate practical 
outcome. Railway development is being assisted by a loan equi- 
valent to LS.14-3 million from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development under an agreement concluded in 
July 1958. 

The army has thus put the Sudan’s economy on its feet and, 
having survived dissension within its own ranks, can now, after a 
year, consider its future. In September, General Abboud stated 
that ‘the army, which has no strong desire to govern the country, 
will return to its barracks whenever there is confidence in the 
people’s safety and their freedom from plots and intrigues.’ He 
has since been studying what form greater popular participation in 
the government of the country might take and an announcement, 
perhaps of the formation of an advisory council with nominated 
membership, is promised either on 17 November or on 1 January 
1960. It would, however, be rash to assume that a return to civil 
government can be delayed long without further upheavals either 
within the army or from outside its ranks. 

In taking power the army has not sought to disrupt the civil 
service. Officers have taken the places of politicians but not of 
officials and, in a country so large, it is the official who personifies 
government to the many Sudanese for whom Khartoum is re- 
mote and changes there are of little importance. With the troubles 
of March and May preoccupying the military leadership, the civil 
servants have not found more decisive guidance from the military 
than they did from civil governments, but they have been able, 
free from political considerations, to administer more clearly and 
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more cleanly. It is on the civil servant that much of the onus of 
government has fallen during the past year as indeed it did in 
the past. 

PETER KILNER 


Austria in 1959 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

Tuis year has been one of busy political activity in Austria, and 
of extensive economic development. The General Election was 
held in May, a year before an election fell due, largely because the 
two big parties which have formed the Government coalition 
since the end of the war were finding it increasingly difficult to 
co-operate, and public opinion seemed to be turning against the 
idea of the coalition. Many of those with grossdeutsch views or 
inclinations, who had or would have supported the Anschluss in 
1938, have since 1945 voted for the conservative Osterreichische 
Volkspartei, partly because it was less definitely clerical than the 
old party of Seipel, Dollfuss, or Schuschnigg, but also because it 
was powerful: former Nazis with leftist inclinations have for simi- 
lar reasons gravitated towards the Socialists. 

Those grossdeutsch who found themselves unable to vote for the 
two big coalition parties have instead supported the small Freiheit- 
liche Partei. The latter has inherited the traditions of extreme 
German nationalism and sponsors publications with a near-Nazi 
tone. While vowing loyalty to an independent and neutral Austria, 
its members dislike the almost cordial relations between Vienna 
and Moscow, which are evidently fostered by the Russians and 
which the Austrian authorities find convenient to balance their 
accounts as neutrals. The Freiheitliche Partei would prefer a 
closer co-operation with the Federal German Republic, while feel- 
ing most attached not so much to the Adenauer regime—since the 
Freiheitlichen are anti-clerical—but rather to the very nationalistic 
representatives of former German minorities, the so-called ‘Ver- 
triebenen’. With boredom and irritation openly expressed against 
the coalition Government in Austria, and with the extraordinary 
economic progress of Western Germany evident, it was hoped—or 
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feared—that in May 1959 the coalition parties might lose very 
noticeably to the Freiheitlichen. 

In fact the Volkspartei lost slightly and the Communists heavily ; 
the Socialist vote increased from 1,873,295 (1956) to 1,953,566 and 
that for the Freiheitlichen from 283,749 to 335,949. It should be 
noted that for the first time voting-cards were officially distributed, 
not dealt out, as they had been before, by the parties. This meant 
that every elector received one, whereas hitherto the inhabitants 
of mountain villages had sometimes been neglected, and sometimes 
only Volkspartei cards had reached fairly remote places, since the 
Volkspartei had the wealthiest party organization. The success of 
the Socialists was partly to be attributed to the sensible modifica- 
tion of their programme at their party congress in 1958 which 
abandoned many of the old Marxist slogans. But the leaders of the 
Fretheitliche Partei were greatly disappointed that they had gained 
so little. Since 96 per cent of the electorate’ had voted it could not 
be disputed that the verdict of the country was clearly in favour of 
a continuation of the Volkspartei—Socialist coalition: when it came 
to the point the electors preferred to continue with a regime which, 
if it spelt too much compromise and jobbing, had provided sta- 
bility and growing wealth. In the inter-war days of open enmity 
between ‘Blacks’ and ‘Reds’ there had been catastrophic unem- 
ployment followed by civil war: it was too soon to risk such things 
again. Some pointed out fruitlessly that the ill-fated Weimar Re- 
public had been governed by coalitions; it is at any rate curious to 
observe how Austria and Germany have reversed their pre-war 
attitudes towards political coalition: today it is the Germans who 
keep their Socialist Party in opposition. 

lf the Austrian coalition was to be continued the Socialists, who 
had won more votes than the Volkspartei (although the electoral 
system gave them one seat less in the Chamber, 78 to 79), were 
determined that it should be the coalition with a difference. Dr 
Bruno Pittermann, promoted to be leader of the Social Democrat 
Party in 1957 upon the election of Dr Scharf to be Federal Presi- 
dent, was a fiery personality who was determined upon a full share 
of power for himself and his party. His opposite number in the 
Volkspartei was Julius Raab, an unhesitating politician too, but 
handicapped by his greater age and his uncertain health since the 
stroke he suffered more than two years ago. So hard was the battle 
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1 Voting in some of the Lander is compulsory. No one has ever been punished 
for abstaining, but to vote at elections has become a general habit. 
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between these two men that it took nine weeks before the coalition 
could be reconstructed under Herr Raab. The Socialists began by 
a frontal attack upon Herr Raab’s protégé, his successful Minister 
of Finance, Dr Kamitz, whose political past would have led one to 
look for him among the Freiheitlichen. In the end Kamitz remain- 
ed, and remained without a Socialist State Secretary. (It is a custo- 
mary device in Austria, as in other countries where coalitions rule, 
for a Minister of the one party to be counterbalanced or held in 
check by a State Secretary from the other.) In return for the reten- 
tion of Dr Kamitz as master of Austria’s finances, it was agreed 
that foreign affairs, which for years had been handled as a part of 
the Chancellor’s business, should be handed over to a separate 
Foreign Ministry. Dr Bruno Kreisky, the most brilliant of the 
Socialist leaders, and a more conciliatory figure than Dr Pitter- 
mann, became the first independent Foreign Minister of the second 
Austrian Republic. Dr Pittermann himself assumed control of the 
nationalized industries, and a Socialist State Secretary was ap- 
pointed to the Defence Ministry whose chief, Herr Graf, was 
another of those people who might be placed in the category of 
Dr Kamitz. 

It was with the greatest difficulty, and only thanks to the inter- 
vention of the Federal President, that the new coalition was 
brought into being. It is no more stable than the old one. With an 
ailing Chancellor who has already announced that he wishes to 
retire soon in order to be only Chairman of the party instead of 
holding both offices, the Volkspartei seems very much on the de- 
fensive; its members have no obvious successor to propose and 
they betray an uneasy feeling of having been outwitted during the 
negotiations over the new Cabinet. It is certain that Dr Pitter- 
mann has every intention of using his advantage to the full. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Although the Austrian Socialists thus appear to have come into 
their own, they are opposed by forces perhaps more irresistible 
than the leaders of the Osterreichische Volkspartei. After the war 
the Socialists in Austria hoped, through a general nationalization of 
finance and industry, to exclude the influence of foreign capital of 
every kind. It was relatively simple to nationalize the ex-German 
factories and to take over for the State the concerns evacuated by 
the Russians when the occupation ended in 1955. Unfortunately 
the Austrian State thus found itself saddled with an uneconomic 
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oil industry which the Russians had neglected and with the usual 
difficulties over coal—which in Austria is mostly lignite. Opinion, 
as in Britain, turned against nationalization, which was halted or 
left incomplete: it seems to have been purely nominal so far as the 
big Austrian banks are concerned. Then, with the economic re- 
covery of Western Germany, German capital was inevitably drawn 
towards Austria through the common language and through old 
business connections of all kinds. In the last year or so the Federal 
Republic has had capital to export and Austrian shares have been 
relatively cheap. The result has been a remarkable influx of West 
German capital, typified by a West German purchase this year of 
Gerngross and of Herzmansky, the two leading general stores in 
Vienna. ‘This tendency is stimulated by the existence of the Com- 
mon Market, since German concerns are making successful efforts 
to establish their own branches inside Austria in order not to suffer 
in the future from tariff barriers between the Common Market 
and the Outer Seven 

Austria is in an exceedingly difficult position between these two 
groups. Between 55 and 60 per cent of her foreign trade so far this 
year has been with the Common Market countries. Among these 
Western Germany has a long and lengthening lead, especially in 
goods imported by Austria, while Italy comes second but a good 
way behind and importing more from ‘Austria than she exports to 
her. With Britain, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
Portugal only a little over 10 per cent of Austrian foreign trade has 
been concerned this year. Austrian opinion is sharply divided about 
this state of affairs. The official line of the new Raab Government 
has been stated to be that Austrian neutrality forbids the country’s 
inclusion in or attachment to the Common Market, which is 
acquiring a political as well as an economic significance. In a 
speech which he made at the Comptoir Suisse at Lausanne on 
16 September, Dr Bock, Austria’s Minister for Trade and Re- 
construction, while understating the extent of Austria’s trade with 
the Common Market countries, made it clear that Vienna is, how- 
ever, particularly eager for a tariff agreement between the Inner 
Six and the Outer Seven. 

The Austrian Socialists are anxious to restrict German com- 
mercial and financial influence in their country: they look askance 
at the Common Market as the instrument of West German capital, 
and Dr Pittermann himself has taken over the direction of the 
nationalized industries with the intention of preserving the inde- 
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pendence of this sector of the Austrian economy. Many Austrians 
besides, indeed all those who dislike the idea of German domina- 
tion, are alarmed by Austria’s growing economic dependence 
upon Federal Germany, and there are plans for the limitation of 
German investment which may be helped by the exaggerated ex- 
tent of all kinds of investment in Austria this year. ‘Ah, if only the 
British would interest themselves,’ one often hears in Vienna to- 
day, just as one did in the ’thirties, ‘that might be our salvation.’ 
As for the Anschluss, ‘it has already happened in economic terms’ 
is the view of at least one distinguished diplomatist. 

Another school of Austrian thought which is in no way pro- 
Communist sees a balancing factor in Austria’s commercial rela- 
tions with Russia and the satellite Danubian States. Austrian trade 
with the U.S.S.R. has increased by as much as 88-8 per cent in the 
first six months of 1959. Thus Austria now does substantially more 
trade with Russia and her satellites than with the British, Swiss, 
and Scandinavians. More and more goods to and from Russia, 
Hungary, and Rumania are conveyed by way of the Danube, which 
cheapens transport. This development may have impelled the 
third Raab Cabinet to accede to the Belgrade Convention of 1948 
on the navigation of the Danube, thus agreeing to collaborate with 
an organization of Communist States. To follow the old tradition 
of expanding Austrian trade down the Danube is thought by the 
people in this camp to provide a prospect of useful development 
independent of Western Germany. When President Scharf paid 
his State visit to the U.S.S.R. at the beginning of October, plans 
for further commercial expansion were certainly discussed. 
Austria has been delivering finished goods in addition to oil as 
reparations to Russia, and some of her factories now expect to 
supply the Russian customer when reparations end in 1961. 

The majority of Austrian industrialists, however, are grossdeutsch 
by tradition and interest. Though many of them still support Raab, 
the protector of men like Kamitz, they agree with the enthusiasm 
for ‘Europe’, in the sense of a German-dominated Common 
Market, expressed by the Freiheitliche Partei. Consequently they 
are afraid of being divorced from the Common Market by its dis- 
criminating duties! and alarmed by the recent withdrawal by 
German firms—as if Austria no longer concerned them—of Ger- 
man technicians whom Austria can with difficulty replace. It was 


1 See Industrie, 6 June 1959. Industrie is the organ of the Osterreichische 
Industriellenverband (Federation of Austrian Industry). 
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of some significance, a straw in the wind, when Dr Franz 
Nemschak, head of the Institute for Economic Research in Vienna, 
in a speech to the trade union congress on 25 September, spoke 
against Dr Bock’s thesis. Dr Nemschak declared that it was useless 
to hope for the integration of the Seven with the Six owing to the 
difficulties between France and Britain. Further, he claimed to 
know that the Common Market would be willing to come to terms 
with Austria separately in what he called an isolated compromise 
(einen isolierten Kompromiss) and implied that Austria should not 
miss this opportunity. Some months earlier Die Wirtschaft, the 
weekly which expresses the views of trade rather than industry, 
probably spoke for the Government in condemning the idea of 
separate negotiations which would weaken Austria’s bargaining 
position.! 
THE SOUTH TYROLESE QUESTION 

Whereas in Vienna one hears more of the problem of the German 
economic colossus, in Innsbruck and Salzburg there is little anxiety 
about German economic pressure and a great deal more talk about 
the South Tyrol. These two seem to be the topics of the year. In 
1809 the ancient Austrian county of Tyrol, which stretched from 
the present Bavarian frontier down to Lake Garda, was recon- 
quered by the Austrians from the Bavarians to whom Napoleon 
had given it in December 1805. But the Austrians were then 
beaten by the French, while the Tyrolese, who were led by an inn- 
keeper called Andreas Hofer, managed to defend themselves and 
to hold out for some months on their own. Finally the French took 
action to crush the Tyrolese, and in February 1810 Napoleon gave 
back most of the Tyrol to Bavaria; at the same time he cut away a 
southern portion, which included the city of Bolzano or Bozen, and 
incorporated it in his Kingdom of Italy. A week before this parti- 
tion Andreas Hofer, who had been captured, was executed by the 
French at Mantua on 20 February 1810. Since the beginning of 
1959 no opportunity has been missed throughout the Austrian 
Tyrol to celebrate these happenings of a hundred and fifty years 
ago. They have been discussed at every conference where it was 
possible to refer to them, and processions of Tyrolese peasants 
dressed in the costume or uniform of 1809, carrying ancient 
weapons of the period and singing patriotic songs dating from 
Napoleonic days, have been organized. 

1 Die Wirtschaft also favours the development of trade with Russia and the 
satellite States. 
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It is clear that there was nothing internationally incorrect in 
these celebrations. On the other hand their implications were such 
as to stimulate, or indeed revive, all kinds of feelings among the 
Tyrolese and many other Austrians against the establishment of 
the Austro-Italian frontier at the Brenner since 1918. To glorify 
the revolt of historic Tyrol against the French is to revive a con- 
ception of the Tyrol which included the solidly Italian province of 
Trentino.! Above all, the celebrations drew attention to the present- 
day Italian province of Alto Adige, two-thirds of whose popula- 
tion is German-speaking and of Austrian descent: in particular, 
the fact that Andreas Hofer, the peasant hero of 1809, came from 
this region,’ and the fact that a part of it was incorporated into 
Napoleon’s ephemeral Kingdom of Italy, implied that Italian rule 
today is ephemeral in the South Tyrol and that those who resist 
it are treading in Hofer’s footsteps. Speeches made by Tyrolese 
patriots have been inspired by the mystique of a pious peasantry 
defending its birthright against profane forces; there have been 
frequent references to Hofer’s Sittenreform. This year, during a 
tremendous manifestation in Innsbruck which lasted for many 
hours on 13 September, not only was the red eagle of ancient 
Tyrol paraded, but the processions included a group of people 
carrying a gigantic metal crown of thorns, some 12 to 14 feet in 
diameter, which was intended to symbolize the martyrdom of 
South T'yrol today. All the political leaders of Austria were present, 
the President, the Chancellor, the new Foreign Minister, and the 
rest. 

This is not the place to examine in detail conditions in the Alto 
Adige. And yet the question has been made into such a leading 
issue in Austrian politics this year that some consideration of these 
conditions can scarcely be avoided. There is no doubt that, partly 
owing to Fascist policy in the past and partly thanks to the weak- 
nesses of Italian administration, the German-speaking South 
Tyrolese have a number of serious grievances, though some of 
these grievances are inherent in the losing battle which a rural and 
patriarchal community fights against modern development. 

Until a short time ago the leaders of the Siidtiroler Volkspartei, 
representing the German-speaking minority in South Tyrol, com- 

‘In a historical context the German-speaking Tyrolese refer to the Italians 
. 3 a as Welschtiroler as the German-Swiss speak of the French-Swiss 


2 It is interesting that the German-speaking schools in Italian South Tyrol 
are allowed to celebrate 20 February as a school holiday. 


Cc 
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plained that their people were never admitted to public employ- 
ment. Although they allowed that they were adequately provided 
with German schools, they complained that the use of German was 
suppressed in local government, and was mythical in the courts of 
law. Last summer, however, the Italian Government made notable 
concessions over the use of German locally and approved the open- 
ing of three new German secondary schools, although the teachers 
for them will be hard to find. The South Tyrolese now admit that 
their people do not wish to work with the Italian police or railway- 
men or post office officials; they admit that they are all but equit- 
ably represented among the officials of the province and that their 
position as hoteliers and wine merchants has improved recently 
vis-a-vis that of the Italians. 

Nevertheless their discontent seems rather to grow than to 
diminish. They reject Italy’s concessions because these are ordered 
from Rome and not recognized as an integral part of South 
Tyrolese autonomy. It is true that the Italian Republic tends to be 
over-centralized and very slow to implement the Constitution 
where this instrument is aimed at decentralization. Further, it is 
true that the Constitution is often ambiguous: the autonomy 
statute for the Regione Trentino-Alto Adige, which is attached to 
it, declares housing and education to be the affair of each of the 
two provinces composing the Regione, although State interests may 
override provincial rights. 

A crisis occurred last January over a housing decree launched 
in Rome by the little-loved and autocratic Minister of Public 
Works, Signor Togni; the decree certainly rode rough-shod over 
the rights of the province of Alto Adige. In September 1946 Signor 
De Gasperi and Dr Gruber had made an agreement about the 
South Tyrol which had been included in the Italian Peace Treaty: 
the legitimacy of Austrian concern with the area was thus recog- 
nized. Consequently, after the complaints of the Siidtiroler 
Volkspartei had become very loud in 1957,' in January 1958 
direct negotiations had been opened between Rome and Vienna 
about the working of the De Gasperi-Gruber agreement within 
the Italian Constitution. The fall of Signor Fanfani’s left-centre 
Government in January 1959 seemed likely to retard the course of 
these already limping conversations, and the leaders of the 
Siidtiroler Volkspartei suddenly appeared in Vienna early in 
February to ask for information and support. These Italian citizens 


1See ‘Tension in the South Tyrol’, in The World Today, January 1958. 
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were received by the Austrian Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Foreign 
Secretary, and both Under-Secretaries for Foreign Affairs in 
order that grievances against Italy might be discussed. 

In Vienna it was known, though not publicly admitted, that 
when the South Tyrolese demanded complete autonomy for the 
Alto Adige (or South Tyrol) independently of the Regione 'Tren- 
tino-Alto Adige they were asking for a revision of the Italian 
Constitution and for something which had never been offered by 
Italy. It was known, too, that it would be difficult to mobilize 
foreign opinion against Italy except in the Communist world, and 
it was known that, should the South Tyrolese gain the complete 
provincial autonomy they demanded, the Slovenes in Austria 
might awkwardly demand the same thing. In Vienna one might 
even hear it admitted that, since three-quarters of the population 
of Bolzano was by now Italian,’ it was unreasonable to demand 
that Bolzano should be administratively lopped away from Italy, 
and that it was time to recognize that the language frontier could 
no longer be drawn at Salorno (or Salurn), south of Bolzano, as in 
1918, but only north of that city—this point, incidentally, was made 
by the Italian Social Democrat leader Signor Saragat in his paper 
Giustizia early in October, and is bound to be emphasized by 
moderate Italian opinion quite apart from any neo-Fascist in- 
transigence. 

However, in February 1959 the 1809 celebrations were under 
way in Austria, and a General Election was due within a few 
months. If either the Volkspartei or the Socialists showed a lack of 
enthusiasm over South Tyrol they risked heavy losses to the 
Freiheitliche Partei. Indeed in order to gain votes, as they both 
hoped to do, they were obliged to appeal to the nationalist senti- 
ment of those who were not habitual supporters of either big party, 
particularly those in the Austrian Tyrol and in Salzburg. In 
Salzburg and Innsbruck there always lurks suspicion of a great 
urban centre like Vienna, racially mixed and far away to the east, 
where the interests of Alpine German peasants may not be under- 
stood.* But by becoming champions of the South Tyrolese cause 
the coalition parties helped to ensure the survival of the coalition: 


1 A large part of the post-war influx of Italians is due to the drift of workers 
from other parts of the country to the industrial zone outside Bolzano. 

* The contrast between Vienna, in Lower Austria, and the Alpine Lander 
was emphasized by an exodus of former Nazis and grossdeutsch from Vienna to 
the west at the end of the war: they wished to get as far away as they could from 
the area of Russian occupation. 
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the Socialists were successful in gaining extra support in rural 
areas, including the Land Tyrol. 

By the time the new Raab Cabinet had emerged and the Parlia- 
mentary session had opened in September, the Italian Government 
had taken some of the conciliatory steps which have been described: 
at the same time the Italians had made it clear that the complete 
autonomy of the province of Alto Adige could not be discussed. 
But Dr Kreisky could scarcely abandon the Siidtiroler Volkspartei 
at the moment of his departure to head the Austrian delegation to 
the United Nations: on the contrary, he took one of its leading 
spokesmen with him, the journalist Dr Friedl Volgger, who is 
socialistically inclined and always correct in his acceptance of the 
Brenner as the Austro-Italian frontier. Indeed after months of out- 
cry in Austria for the South Tyrolese question to be made into an 
international issue, the least perhaps that Dr Kreisky could do was 
to speak about it at some length at Turtle Bay on 21 September 
without directly appealing for United Nations action. 


The immediate political disputes of the day in Austria are 
budgetary: the Socialists wish the Budget for 1960 to sanction ex- 
penditure up to 45 milliard schillings while the Volkspartei insists 
upon a ceiling of 42 milliards. Land elections, in the Vorarlberg 
on 18 October and in Vienna on 25 October,? will verify the 
balance of the coalition. But the real interest is focused upon the 
growth of German economic power and the campaign in favour 
of the South Tyrolese. One comes away from Austria wondering 
whether there could be a connection between the two things, and 
whether, as many people on the Continent hope or fear, Germany 
will use the Common Market in this century as Prussia used the 
Zollunion in the century before. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


1 Official voting-cards were again to be distributed on these occasions, though 
not for the communal elections to be held in Land Salzburg on 25 October. The 
Socialists lost slightly in the Vorarlberg election. 





The Mexican Economy 


State Action and Private Initiative 


THE present President of Mexico, Adolfo Lopez Mateos, is the 
country’s third non-military President. For the past thirty years no 
coup d’état has taken place there. Politically, Mexico is certainly 
one of the most stable of the Latin American countries. From the 
economic standpoint, too, her industrial development, coupled 
with relative financial stability, has been more spectacular than 
that of any other State on the Latin American continent: the only 
comparable country in this respect is Brazil, where, however, in- 
flation somewhat mars the picture. At the same time, Mexico has 
maintained an attitude of political and diplomatic independence, 
the latest and most obvious manifestations of which were her re- 
fusal to conclude military agreements with the United States and 
her recognition of the Spanish Republican Government in exile. 

These reasons alone would suffice to make Mexico a country 
worth studying. But recently certain events have attracted par- 
ticular interest in her direction. First, Mexico, together with 
Argentina and Brazil, has taken the lead in the campaign for a 
Latin American Common Market. Secondly, President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos’ Government, which has now been in power for 
over a year, has initiated a revision of the two most vital points of 
policy—the land reform (of which more hereafter) and the system 
of decentralized Government enterprises, a tangled and compli- 
cated network which the Government apparently aims at co- 
ordinating and placing under a less bureaucratic and more business- 
like administration. Thirdly, during the past year social unrest has 
been developing, provoked by Communist elements trading on the 
dissatisfaction latent among the trade unions because of the 
dubious morality of several of their leaders; the Government has 
hitherto confined itself to restraining this unrest by means of police 
measures and by the expulsion of two members of the Soviet 
Embassy who had been in constant touch with the chief agitators. 
All these developments suggest that it may be worth while to ex- 
amine the present situation in Mexico in some detail. 


NATIONALISM 


The Mexican Revolution of 1910-17, of which the present 
regime claims to be the heir, was essentially a nationalist move- 
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ment. At the time when the country became independent, in 1823, 
the sense of nationality was still largely theoretical. ‘The middle 
class—composed mainly of mestizos (half-breeds)—which grew up 
in the course of the struggles during the nineteenth century con- 
stituted the main nationality-conscious element. But under the 
long dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz (1875-1910) certain of the busi- 
ness and landowning bourgeoisie, known as the ‘cientificos’ and 
followers of the positivism of Auguste Comte, aspired to European- 
ize the country, though without modifying the semi-feudal struc- 
ture of landed property; and the middle classes consequently felt 
their position to be threatened. ‘The Revolution followed. Under 
the Constitution of 1917 which emerged from it, and which is still 
in force, basic ownership of the land, and of the sub-soil, appeared 
to rest with the nation, and it was only through the pressure of 
some radical groups that certain principles of social legislation were 
introduced into it, such as the right to strike, and the participation 
of workers in profits (a measure which has never been applied). 

It was this nationalism, quite as much as the pressure of the 
need for economic development, which gave to the State, as the 
organized expression of the nation, a pronouncedly authoritarian 
and interventionist character—a tendency which was later fostered 
by an infiltration of socialist influence, adapted to local circum- 
stances, and also, as we shall see, by the particular character of in-: 
cipient capitalism in Mexico. 

Today the State is the most important element in Mexican life. 
Trade unions, employers’ organizations, Indian development, 
cultural matters, the country’s economy—all are related to it. The 
State has even on occasion subsidized the ‘fellow-travelling’ daily 
El Popular. And at a certain stage of the struggle, under President 
Calles, for the effective separation of the Catholic Church and the 
State, there was an attempt—which failed—to create a national 
Church. The fact that the country has a presidential system of 
government, on lines similar to that of the United States, merely 
strengthens this tendency. Everyone—workers, shopkeepers, in- 
dustrialists, Indians, writers, artists—looks for the solution of his 
problems to the State, in other words, to the decisions of the 
President. 

But if the character and ideological outlook of the President are 
consequently important, his actions are nevertheless governed and 
limited by the circumstances of the moment. And these circum- 
stances are, inevitably, the result of the effect produced upon the 
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background of nationalism by two particular factors which have 
been decisive in the history of modern Mexico: the land and in- 
dustry, or to use Mexican terminology, land reform and indus- 
trialization. 


LAND REFORM AND COUNTER-REFORM 


It is not really correct to speak of a single land reform. For, 
though they all claim to be derived from the same principle, 
Mexico has in fact in the course of her history experienced four 
land reforms. 

‘The two nineteenth-century reforms of Gomez Farias, in 1846, 
and Juarez, in 1858, were both anti-clerical in character. Under 
them the Church lands were sold, but so too was the land of the 
Indian villages. This left the Indians quite unprotected and trans- 
formed them, in effect, into serfs on the great hAaciendas, or 
latifundia, which developed under Porfirio Diaz and became the 
normal recognized method of land cultivation. 

In the twentieth century, during the Revolution, the agrarian 
law of Venustiano Carranza (1916) provided for the distribution 
of land to the peasants and established the ejidos (communal lands 
but cultivated individually) as a means of re-instructing the pea- 
sants, and especially the Indians, in the exercise of the rights of 
ownership. The distribution of land made slow progress, but 
under President Cardenas (1934-40) it received a fresh impetus 
though with a different character: the development and multi- 
plication of the ejidos became the chief aim of agrarian policy. 

The first counter-reform was spontaneous, the natural result of 
the destruction by Juarez’ liberals of the communal lands of the 
Indians: it produced the widespread Jatifundismo of the period of 
the positivist ‘cientificos’. The counter-reform which followed the 
Revolution, on the other hand, was in reality no more than a re- 
turn, by a process of reaction to Cardenas’ conception, to the 
original idea of a land reform: in other words, to the development 
of small and medium properties, with a view to creating a peasant 
middle class, while retaining the ejido merely as a training-ground 
for future peasant proprietors and as a means for adapting the 
Indians, with their strong communal tradition, to individual forms 
of ownership. 

This counter-reform has been carried on unobtrusively but con- 
sistently, without the enactment of special laws, ever since the time 
of President Aleman (1946-52). Its method, briefly, is to create no 
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new ejidos; to grant land to the settlers, who become absolute 
owners on paying the requisite price for it; and to permit the for- 
mation of large and medium estates for the cultivation of certain 
crops and in areas where mechanized farming is possible (i.e. in 
the plains, which are by no means extensive in a country traversed 
from north to south by two mountain ranges and where the highest 
plateau is nearly 3,000 metres above sea-level). 

In 1953, there were in the whole of the country 17,579 ejidos, of 
which 7,859 contained individually farmed plots of land varying 
in size from 4 to 10 hectares; on 4,860 ejidos the plots averaged 
under 4 hectares, on 3,874 they were over 10 hectares, while 708 
ejidos provided plots of less than a hectare. 

On the other hand, the increase of population during the past 
thirty years had created 14 million new peasants in need of land. 
By 1960, there will be 837,000 more peasants than in 1950. Three 
million hectares of new land will need to be put under cultivation. 
In 1895, only 6-6 per cent of the population owned land, whereas 
in 1950 the number had risen to 30-66 per cent. 

With the new policy of agrarian counter-reform (or rather, of an 
unavowed return to the original reform) the ejido ceased to be 
‘beyond criticism’ and became instead the object of political in- 
fluences. Among those who were in favour were the friends of the 
former President Cardenas, the Communists, and their fellow- 
travellers of the Popular Party; against it, each of them for differ- 
ent reasons, were the Socialists (who have only a small following 
in Mexico), friends of the former President Aleman, the right- 
wing parties (Sinarquistas, National Action, Nationalist), and 
certain economists. The P.R.I. (Institutional Revolutionary 
Party), the Government party since the Revolution, is divided on 
the subject, for it includes friends of both Cardenas and Aleman. 
But the strongest force in favour of the ejido is the bureaucracy of 
officials which has been created over the years for the application of 
the land reform: economists, engineers, officials of the Agrarian 
Department, overseers of the ejidos, etc. 

Both opponents and partisans of the edo are in agreement about 
certain things: the undesirability of a return to the latifundia sys- 
tem; the need to maintain such ejidos as are economically viable; 
the usefulness of the land reform as a means of ‘Mexicanizing’ the 
land (in 1908, 70 per cent of the arable land belonged to Spaniards 
and g-3 per cent to other foreigners; in 1950, only 12 per cent of 
this land was in non- Mexican hands). 
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The arguments in favour of the eido can be summarized as © 
follows: the ejido maintains the communal tradition of the Indians; 
it is a guarantee against a revival of the large estate; and communal 
work is more effective (this argument is used especially by the 
Communists, but it should be pointed out that this method of 
working is limited to certain ejidos in the cotton-growing region of 
la Laguna, at present in a state of bankruptcy). 

The opponents, not of the ejido itself but of its predominance, 
use the following arguments: the ejido has done nothing to im- 
prove peasant incomes; it deprives the peasant of incentive, since 
he does not feel that he really owns the land; and, finally, it fails to 
improve production—so per cent of the peasant population work 
on the ejidos but, though the land is among the best, they account 
for only 12 per cent of the country’s total agricultural production. 
The Socialists, furthermore, point out that the ejido system may 
lead to a totalitarian economy and that the old hacendado has not 
been abolished but has been replaced by the Ejidal Credit Bank, 
which, through the method of its loans, becomes in effect the 
owner of the best land in the country. 

There is at present a growing tendency to demand that every 
peasant-settler on an ejido who has proved his capabilities as a 
farmer should become the owner of his plot. 

A few statistics may serve to summarize the situation as it 
stands today. There are 1-8 million settlers on ejidos, 1-2 million 
small proprietors, 16,000 owners of estates exceeding 500 hectares, 
and 1-2 million landless peasants. Of the total working population, 
65-7 per cent are employed in agriculture, but they receive only 
27:2 per cent of the national income. The failure of the ejido, alike 
from the point of view of productivity and from that of the living 
standard of the peasant masses, is apparent. Nevertheless, in esti- 
mating the chances of success of the new agrarian policy, certain 
important obstacles must be taken into consideration: the in- 
sufficiency of land, of technical experts, and of investments in agri- 
culture; the inadequate development of agricultural co-operatives 
(the only means of mechanizing agriculture on the small farm); 
the opposition of the ejido officials (whose electoral power is con- 
siderable) and of the friends of Cardenas (who regard any attack on 
the ejido as an attempt to undermine the policy of the former 
President).! 


1 For the present agrarian situation see Problemas Agrtcolas e Industriales de 
México (Mexico), October-December 1953, Vol. 5, No. 4; ‘La réforme de la 
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Thus the agrarian question, far from being solved, still remains 
problematic. As in the past, it is both a source of conflict and a 
subject of fluctuating policy. It has acquired a special importance 
in view of the increasingly rapid tempo of the country’s industriali- 
zation. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION 

As in the case of the land reforms, it is not possible to speak of 
industrialization in Mexico as a single consecutive development. 
‘There have been several initiatives, differing both in character and 
in aims. 

It was the far-sighted Conservative leader Lucas Alaman who 
first, between 1830 and 1840, established legislation for the de- 
velopment of industry in Mexico and also introduced customs 
tariffs. He was a financier, and created mining and textile in- 
dustries and a Development Bank.' But his efforts were not fol- 
lowed up, and until 1940 virtually the only forms of industry in 
Mexico were the mines (whose minerals were often refined 
abroad), the textile factories (with out-of-date equipment), and 
oil. Practically the whole of these enterprises were in foreign 
hands. 

During the second World War, and especially after the entry 
into the war of the United States, Latin American markets found 
themselves deprived of many manufactured goods. This afforded 
the impetus and the opportunity for domestic industries to develop 
in Mexico—as, indeed, in several other Latin American countries. 
For several years there was a ready market for everything in the 
Caribbean and in Central America. But with the end of the war 
Mexican industry found itself compelled to consolidate its position 
and improve its methods and quality. In the meantime a consider- 
able reserve of foreign exchange had accumulated, to be almost en- 
tirely exhausted within three or four years through purchases of 
consumer goods and, to a much lesser extent, of capital goods (this 
was a general phenomenon, and considerably more acute in the 
other countries of Latin America). But the State, with resources 
deriving from Pemex, the nationalized oil combine, and from con- 
stantly rising customs duties, intervened to stave off disaster and 
by its aid placed Mexican industry in a position to retain at least a 


réforme agraire au Mexique’, by Victor Alba, in La Revue Socialiste (Paris), 
December 1956, No. 102. 

1See Moisés Gonzalez Navarro, El pensamiento polftico de Lucas Alamdn 
(Mexico, 1952), pp. 73 ff. 
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part, if a much diminished one, of its share in Latin American 
markets. Inflation was avoided, or at any rate held in check. 
Production of raw materials increased and methods were modern- 
ized; this applied also to cotton and coffee, both of them products 
obtained from the medium-sized and large estates. 

From then onwards the die appeared to be cast: the State con- 
trolled and guided the country’s economic development no longer 
by the indirect methods of Budget and taxation, but by direct 
action, through laws, regulations, customs tariffs, investment, and 
the purchase of agricultural produce from the farmer. ‘Two in- 
stitutions have become the instruments of this State control of the 
economy: the Nacional Financiera, which finances new enterprises 
or helps to expand existing ones, and CEIMS, the organization for 
the purchase of agricultural produce from the farmers and its sale, 
at low prices, to the public and the middle men. True, abuses and 
scandals have arisen from time to time. But the Mexicans—the 
business man no less than the man in the street—are convinced of 
the efficacy of this policy. 

It is about the continuation of the policy, and about the role of 
private investment, that divergences begin to arise. But before dis- 
cussing these differences of opinion, which form the background to 
the present political struggle, it may be useful to give a few figures 
to indicate the extent of the country’s industrial development. ' 

Between 1946 and 1955 the national income expanded at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum. The per capita income today is $256, 
an increase of 12 per cent over the 1952 figure. Whereas in 1945 
capital goods accounted for 16-7 per cent of all industrial produc- 
tion, in 1950 they accounted for 25 per cent.? During the period 
1934-58 all activities increased except the mining and mineral 
refining industries, which are at a level below that of 1934 (and 
this situation tends to grow worse, among other reasons because of 
U.S. protectionist measures affecting lead, zinc, and copper). ‘The 
irrigated area increased from 158,000 hectares to 3,602,000. Crude 
steel production rose from 103,000 tons to 1,115,000; instalied 
electrical capacity from 543,000 kw. to 2,470,000 kw. ; total jengih 

1 See Comercio Exterior (Mexico D.F.), August 1959; Victor L. Urquidi, ‘i.a 
perspectiva del crecimento y la reparticidn del ingreso nacional’, in “omerr:o 
Exterior, April 1959; Rodrigo Garcia Trevifio, Precios, salarios y mordidas 
(Mexico, 1953). 

* These figures and those in the subsequent paragraphs were worked out by 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America. Cf. Daniel James, ‘Is 


Mexico Going Capitalist?’, in The New Leader (New York), 21-28 July 1958, 
where they are also cited. 
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of roads from 4,000 km. to 45,000 km.; the volume of operations 
of credit institutions from 627 million pesos to 36,489 million; 
issues of fixed interest bonds from 12 million to 12,162 million 
pesos. During the same period, the birth-rate went up from 44 to 
46-9 per 1,000, while the death-rate fell from 28-3 to 13-3 per 
1,000; the population doubled in a quarter of a century. 

Modern forms of industrial, financial, and commercial organiza- 
tion developed rapidly. Domestic investment is still low—there is a 
persistent, if diminishing, tendency to invest abroad and in urban 
real estate—but foreign investment has increased steadily to reach 
a figure of $1,201 million in 1958, of which 70 per cent is American 
and the remainder from Japan, Germany, France, Canada, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, and Italy.’ 

Nevertheless, of the country’s 32 million inhabitants, only 10-5 
million are gainfully employed. In the capital, with a population of 
4°8 million, 1-7 million are at work. 

On the other hand, in 1939, wages and other payments to 
workers represented 31 per cent of the national income; profits, 
before tax deduction, represented 26 per cent. The corresponding 
percentages in 1946 were 22 and 45 per cent. In 1949 (the last 
year for which statistics are available) wages had increased to 24 
per cent and profits fallen to 41 per cent; those percentages appear 
to have undergone little change up to the present. 

Finally, between 1945 and 1955 consumption of essential goods 
rose by 31 per cent (that is to say, at about the same rate as the 
population), while consumption of non-essential goods and capital 
goods increased by 68 per cent. In the same period production of 
consumer goods rose by 57 per cent (reaching a peak in 1951) and 
that of capital goods by 156 per cent.” 

As in all countries in the course of development, the range of 
wages—and indeed of all incomes—is very wide. The standard of 
living of the majority of the working population has hardly im- 
proved at all, but that of the middle classes has risen perceptibly, 
thanks largely to the practice of having more than one job. On the 
other hand, the upper-middle classes and the bourgeoisie at pre- 
sent enjoy a level of income which is proportionately—and often 
in actual figures—higher than that of their counterparts in the 
United States or Europe. 

Industrial development in Mexico continues to be influenced 


1 Daniel James, op. cit. 
2? Urquidi, op. cit. 
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by certain particular factors. First, the fiscal system is still very 
rudimentary and backward; tax evasion is widespread, and the 
rate of direct taxation is very low. The only effective branch is the 
customs duties, both import and export, which provide the most 
satisfactory item among the revenues of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Budget (the Budgets of the individual states and the muni- 
cipalities are on a very reduced scale and are devoted almost en- 
tirely to the upkeep of local administration). 

Secondly, the hypothetical advantages offered to foreign in- 
vestment (cheap labour, low taxes, the freedom to transfer profits 
abroad in dollars) are of a transitory nature and the first two are 
likely to disappear'if industrialization develops. 

Thirdly, side by side with the State’s investments in profit- 
earning industries, there is a whole system of indirect subventions 
to certain public services—electricity, railways, tramways, even 
urban taxis—whether by means of long-term credits or through 
subsidized tariffs, or through specially favourable prices for oil. 

Fourthly, the rate of interest is high—not so high as in the 
majority of Latin American countries, but higher than in the 
United States and Western Europe; and modern forms of large- 
scale commercial distribution subsist side by side with much more 
primitive methods, and also with a proliferation of small-scale and 
even very small business and trading concerns. 

As a result of all this, it may justifiably be said that industrializa- 
tion in Mexico takes at least three different forms: the Mexican/ 
foreign private investment variety (in a country where, by law, 
51 per cent of the capital of any enterprise must be national); State 
industrialization (public services, oil, certain large-scale industries) ; 
and what might be described as internationally financed industriali- 
zation, carried out on the basis of credits from the international 
organizations such as the World Bank and publicly owned foreign 
organizations such as the Export-Import Bank. 

The common characteristic of these three forms of industrializa- 
tion is that in each case it is carried out spontaneously—one is 
almost tempted to say chaotically—without taking into account 
either the future needs of the national market, or the possibilities 
of the Latin American market, or the degree of industrialization 
of other countries of the continent, and, finally, without any co- 
ordination, whether on the part of the Government or of private 
organizations such as the Chamber of Industry, the Chamber of 
Manufacturing Industries, etc. 
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TRENDS OF CAPITALISM 

In 1930, Luis Araquistain' regarded Mexican society—well 
before the Cardenas era—as being ‘individualist in practice, 
socialist in aspiration’. Mexico, with the revolution behind her, 
should show whether it was possible for a nation ‘to be master of 
its country within the capitalist community and also to be master 
of its own capitalism, placing it at the service of a new social 
organization’. 

‘Today, after nearly thirty years, Mexico is, obviously, a capital- 
ist country, in which there exist at the same time, if in decline, 
forms of communal land ownership (the ejido), and which pos- 
sesses a highly modern social legislation,” applied largely thanks to 
the State rather than to the trade union movement (the latter is 
widely dispersed, and its combative character has been completely 
in abeyance for more than a decade).® 

But this capitalist country, which still lacks established national 
characteristics, has not yet acquired a defined capitalism. Mexico 
is, in fact, at an extremely fluid and malleable state of her evolu- 
tion. It is still possible to influence the future course of her 
economy, her politics, even her culture. It may be that, though not 
fully conscious of this possibility, the most active elements in 
Mexican society are trying to establish a ‘plan of things to come’, 
and to guide, each in his own way, the conditions of the present so 
as to influence those of the future. It is worth while to draw atten- 
tion to the main trends which are at present exerting a profound 
influence on political life. 

First, there are the believers in classic capitalism, on American 
lines, based on free enterprise and with no State intervention. 
These are usually people who have an interest in some of the big 
concerns, or capitalists with investments in concerns of foreign 
origin. They have no real influence in politics at present, but can 


1 Luis Araquistain, Revoluctén Mexicana (Madrid, 1930), pp. 352-3. 

2 The main features of this legislation can be summarized as follows: com- 
plete freedom of association for trade unions; a system of compulsory arbitration 
for labour disputes, with the ultimate right to strike; a periodical revision of 
minimum wages, after consultation with the bodies which form the arbitration 
system; the possibility, established by the Constitution, of nationalizing under- 
takings whose owners refuse to obey an arbitration decision (this was the case 
with the nationalization of oil in 1938); the possibility, established by the Con- 
stitution but not yet put into practice, of workers’ participation in industrial 
profits; a fairly highly developed system of social security for manual and 
clerical workers in the towns, which is being only very gradually extended to 
rural workers as well. 

3 Facts and Figures (Mexico), January-February 1958. 
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count on the sympathy of the Bank of Mexico and of some business 
elements. 

Secondly, there are those who favour a mixed capitalism, which 
would reckon on State support and would wish the State to con- 
tinue to subsidize the public services, railways, etc. This group, 
economically very powerful (for its members hold investments in 
the majority of the undertakings created during the past fifteen 
years), is represented politically by the so-called ‘Alemanists’, 
friends and collaborators of the former President Miguel Aleman, 
and themselves important capitalists and big business men, al- 
though of recent date. Politically, the influence of this group 
makes itself felt only at the time when the P.R.I. chooses its 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Third, the nationalists. ‘They believe in a national capitalism, 
are opposed to private foreign investment, and want to influence 
the State in the direction of placing its authoritarian control at the 
service of the national industries. The Chamber of Manufacturing 
Industries is the most important component of this group. The 
same point of view is also upheld, for political and tactical rather 
than economic reasons, by the Communists, the fellow-travelling 
Partido Popular, the ultra-nationalist and anti-American ele- 
ments, and by the friends of General Cardenas (the ‘Cardenists’). 
This group is not without political influence, but it is not decisive. 

Except for the first group, the believers in classic capitalism, all 
these elements favour an advanced labour legislation and accept 
the social aspects of the country’s policy, the State’s support for 
the trade union movement, and even the bureaucratic character of 
the land reform; but the ‘Alemanist’ group is more inclined to 
favour the development of medium-sized estates and the forma- 
tion of an agrarian bourgeoisie. 

Fourthly, there are scattered, non-influential elements who be- 
lieve that Mexican capitalism is still susceptible of being guided 
and planned in such a way as to spare the country the drawbacks 
of classic capitalism, while accepting the authoritarianism of the 
State, by now an accustomed fact. These elements believe that the 
State can impose this policy if it is urged on thereto by a powerful 
trade union movement, purged of its leaders of doubtful morality 
(who are at present very numerous), taking an active interest in 
the agrarian problem, and with a social and economic ideology 
based upon social progress. This group, which has little influence 
politically, is composed mainly of intellectuals and former Social- 
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ists, and it seems unlikely that the political evolution of the country 
will offer much chance of making their point of view effective. 

The Government, and, more widely, the governing political 
party, the P.R.I., reflects successively (and sometimes simul- 
taneously) the ideas of the second and third groups and, by chance 
rather than design, the fourth. But it has not really been the direct 
expression of any of them (except, obviously, during Aleman’s 
Presidency). Its role is precisely to maintain the balance between 
these diverse trends, to satisfy the essential desnands of each 
(except of those who favour classic capitalism) without allowing 
itself to be dominated by any of them. It is this role which makes 
necessary, and which explains, the quite special type of democracy 
that exists in Mexico, where political freedom and human free- 
doms in general are respected, where all parties function freely, 
but where one of them, the P.R.I., enjoys a monopoly of power 
and of electoral victories. 

The problem for the commentator—and even more for the 
country—is to know how long this balance and this type of demo- 
cracy can be maintained. For the time being, nothing leads one to 
think that radical changes are likely. 

VicTOR ALBA 
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